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scrip and a staff, and the 'scrip and staff3 became distinctive marks of his school. The name Cynic, derived from the Greek word for a dog, is variously accounted "for, some attributing it to the c doglike' habits of the school, others to their love ofc barking' criticism, others to the fact that a certain gymnasium in the outskirts of Athens, called Cynosarges, sacred to Hercules the patron-divinity of men in the political position of Antisthenes, was a favourite resort of his. He was a voluminous, some thought a too voluminous,
216  expounder of his tenets.    Like the other Incomplete Socratics, his teaching was mainly on ethical questions.
215 His chief pupil and successor was the famous Diogenes, a native of Sinope, a Greek colony on the Euxine Sea. He even bettered the instructions of his master in the matter of extreme frugality of living, claiming that he was a true follower of Hercules in preferring independence to every other good. The tale of his living in a cask or tub is well known. His theory was that the peculiar privilege of the gods consisted in their need of nothing; men approached nearest the life of the gods in needing as little as possible.
217        Many other sayings of one or other teacher are quoted, all  tending to the  same  conclusion.    For example, " I had rather be mad than enjoying myself!"    "Follow the pleasures that come after pains, not those which bring pains in their train."    " There